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THE  OLD  GLEBE  HOUSE 


The  Old  Glebe  House 


The  Old  Glebe  House  of  Woodbury,  with  its  res¬ 
toration  well  and  wisely  done,  speaks  forth  eloquently 
today  out  of  its  historic  associations  and  with  prophetic 
message.  History  is  blended  with  sentiment,  and  the 
cause  of  liberty  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  a  twofold  message  of  both  civic  and  religious 
significance.  The  house  today  can  be  appreciated  for 
what  it  is  meant  to  be  henceforth  only  as  its  back¬ 
ground  in  Connecticut  history  is  recalled  to  mind. 

In  too  many  instances  decay  and  destruction  have 
swept  away  some  of  the  choicest  of  the  old  colonial 
houses  of  New  England,  but,  in  recent  years,  the  re¬ 
vived  interest  in  the  old  houses  in  Connecticut  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  original  thirteen  states  has  preserved 
for  us  patriotic  shrines  in  Mount  Vernon,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  elsewhere,  including  Connecticut.  All 
honor  to  the  patriotic  and  historical  organizations  for 
their  splendid  work  wisely  and  well  done.  In  line  with 
such  work  is  the  restoration  of  the  Glebe  House  in  its 
calm  retreat  among  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County. 

The  architecture  and  the  material  history  of  the 
building  alone  make  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  be 


restored  and  preserved.  Perhaps  originally  a  one-room 
house  conforming  to  the  regular  Seventeenth  Century 
type,  it  was  so  changed,  added  to,  and  enlarged  as  to 
become  an  unusually  good  example  of  a  dwelling  of 
the  middle  Eighteenth  Century.  The  work  of  a  real 
restoration  now  completed  shows  it  substantially  un¬ 
changed  today.  Others  will  tell  somewhat  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  that  part  of  our  story.  Mine  is  the  task  and 
the  privilege  to  speak  of  the  personal  and  religious 
associations  of  what,  to  me,  has  already  become  a 
sacred  spot,  and  I  trust  that  to  many  more  and  to 
constantly  increasing  numbers  it  will  continue  to  be 
indeed  holy  ground. 


I 

• 

Two  outstanding  features  were  stamped  upon  the 
religious  life  of  Connecticut  in  the  century  and  a  half 
from  1635  to  1783.  Without  realizing  what  these 
were  and  what  their  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  people 
it  is  difficult  rightly  to  interpret  this  history,  and  the 
relation  to  it  of  Woodbury  and  this  Glebe  House. 

(a)  One  of  the  conditions  which  marked  Connec 
ticut  civic  and  religious  life  through  all  the  colonial 
period  was  its  so-called  "Standing  Order."  Its  prevail¬ 
ing  Congregationalism  was  "an  established  Church.” 
That,  indeed,  was  the  theory  everywhere  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  It  meant  the  complete  union  of  Church 
and  State.  It  was  considered  to  be  the  State’s  first  duty 
to  maintain  religion,  to  enforce  taxation  for  its  sup¬ 
port,  to  impose  conformity  to  a  particular  mode  of 


worship,  and  completely  to  control  the  Church  even 
to  the  minutest  details  of  life  and  conduct. 

When  the  population  became  more  heterogeneous 
and  the  original  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  types  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  wide  variety  of  Christian  faith,  worship, 
and  polity,  including  Quakers,  Baptists,  Churchmen, 
and  others,  the  original  theory  of  the  Standing  Order 
became  untenable.  It  encroached  upon  such  sacred 
principles  as  "no  taxation  without  representation,"  and 
that  of  "freedom  to  worship  God.”  These  were  the 
very  principles  for  which  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
fought,  and  these  were  the  principles  which,  even  in 
New  England  and  in  Connecticut,  Churchmen  con¬ 
tended  for  from  about  1700  onward.  "The  first  great 
victory  for  Dissent"  was  gained  under  the  leadership 
of  Fairfield  Churchmen  in  1727,  but  religious  liberty 
was  not  complete  until  1818  when  the  New  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted.  Out  of  this  process  of  development 
in  religious  and  civic  life  were  trained  the  clergy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

(b)  Another  influence  greatly  affecting  the  Episco¬ 
palians  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  the  "Great 
Awakening"  of  1740-1742.  It  not  only  split  Congre¬ 
gationalism  in  twain,  one  part  being  called  "New 
Lights"  and  the  other  "Old  Lights,"  and  resulting  in 
serious  controversy  between  the  two  for  many  years, 
but  it  also  drove  many  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  from  the  wild  disorder  and  fanaticism  which 
spread  like  wildfire  throughout  New  England.  In  the 
Church  was  found  a  haven  of  rest  and  repose.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  within  the  decade  from  1740  to 


1750  at  least  fifteen  of  our  colonial  parishes  were 
founded.  Of  these  Woodbury  was  one.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  commending  herself  and  her  ways,  her 
dignity  and  order,  more  and  more  to  sober-minded 
Christians. 


II 

Mindful  of  these  general  religious  conditions  in 
Connecticut  since  its  first  settlement  in  1635  we  may 
now  the  better  turn  our  thoughts  more  particularly  to 
Woodbury  and  John  Rutgers  Marshall  and  to  Samuel 
Seabury. 

In  this  house,  soon  after  his  coming  to  Woodbury, 
in  1771,  to  be  the  first  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
came  to  reside  the  Rev.  John  Rutgers  Marshall.  He 
brought  with  him  his  wife  who  was  the  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  the  founder  of 
Hartford.  Woodbury  had  then  existed  as  a  town  for 
about  a  century;  it  had  been  settled  largely  from  Strat¬ 
ford  and  among  the  early  settlers  were  doubtless  some 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  known  that 
there  were  a  number  of  Church  families  in  Stratford 
as  early  as  1690,  and  our  first  parish  in  Connecticut 
was  founded  there  in  1707.  This  was  the  crowning 
result  of  the  romantic  missionary  journey  of  a  godly 
and  zealous  layman,  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Muirson  from  New  York,  through  the 
shore  towns  eastward  as  far  as  Stratford.  A  few  years 
after,  in  the  memorable  year  of  our  Church  history  in 
Connecticut — the  year  1722 — publicly  at  the  Yale 


Commencement,  several  young  men  openly  declared 
for  Episcopacy.  The  event  was  startling  to  the  religious 
world  of  Connecticut  and  caused  New  England  Con¬ 
gregationalism  to  tremble  in  the  balance.  Among  these 
young  men  besides  the  rector  of  the  College  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  tutor  in  the  College  and  also 
a  Congregational  minister.  After  being  ordained  by  a 
Bishop  in  England  he  came  back  to  be  rector  of  the 
parish  in  West  Haven,  and  then  in  Stratford  from 
1723  to  1754.  After  serving  as  first  President  of  King’s 
College  (now  Columbia)  in  New  York,  he  returned 
and  again  settled  in  Stratford  in  1763.  Meanwhile 
John  Rutgers  Marshall  began  his  career  in  Stratford 
and  there  came  under  the  influence  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
Marshall  had  been  born  in  New  York  in  1743,  and  in 
early  years  had  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  He,  too,  conformed  to  the  Episcopal  Church ; 
and  as  Johnson  was  one  of  the  first  three  men  from 
this  Colony  ordained  in  England,  so  Marshall  was  the 
last  but  one  of  those  candidates,  over  forty  in  all,  who 
from  deep  conviction  crossed  the  ocean  to  receive  valid 
ordination.  This  was  in  the  half  century  that  elapsed 
from  1722  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
From  the  Bishop  of  London  Marshall  brought  back 
his  commission:  "License  and  Authority  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  Minister  or  Priest  at  Woodbury,  or  else¬ 
where  within  the  province  of  Connecticut,  in  North 
America.”  He  lived  in  this  Glebe  House  for  a  number 
of  years  until  he  built  a  house  of  his  own.  The  Glebe 
House  was  then  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  towards 
building  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Some  years  ago  it  was 


given  ro  the  late  Bishop  Williams  and  through  him 
became  the  property  of  the  Diocese. 

Marshall  was  rector  for  eighteen  years  and  died  in 
January,  1789,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six.  In  him 
we  see  embodied  and  represented  the  deep  conviction 
of  religious  faith  and  the  ardent  love  of  truth,  which 
at  great  risk  and  personal  sacrifice  led  him,  as  it  led 
Johnson  and  Seabury,  and  at  least  forty  others,  to 
incur  dangers  of  the  sea,  of  disease  and  sickness,  and 
of  the  violence  of  enemies — all  for  a  sacred  ideal. 
Trying  years  were  those  of  his  rectorship  from  1771 
onward.  The  War  was  at  hand.  A  staunch  American 
and  a  staunch  Churchman  he  was  nevertheless  regarded 
with  much  animosity,  at  least  twice  was  dragged  from 
his  pulpit  and  twice  was  beaten  and  left  in  the  road 
for  dead.  He  became  so  suspected  that  he  could  not 
leave  his  house — this  very  house — in  the  day-time 
except  on  Sunday  when  by  law  there  was  immunity 
from  arrest.  Often  he  would  hold  service  on  Sunday, 
and  on  Monday  the  Committee  of  Patriots  would  go 
to  the  house  to  arrest  him,  search  the  house,  but  could 
never  find  him.  The  mystery  of  his  whereabouts  was 
afterwards  cleared  up,  and  the  secret  hiding  place  in 
the  Old  Glebe  House,  and  the  sliding  panel  in  the 
closet  under  the  stairs,  tell  the  tale  to  us  today.  There 
is  even  a  tradition  of  an  underground  passage  leading 
from  the  cellar,  but  that  is  not  so  well  authenticated. 
In  spite  of  all  dangers  and  vicissitudes  Marshall  held 
service  in  public  throughout  the  War.  In  this  respect 
he  is  equalled  by  only  one  of  the  fifteen  clergy  then 
in  the  Colony,  the  Rev.  John  Beach,  in  Newtown,  who 


not  only  kept  up  the  service  with  regularity  but  per¬ 
sisted  in  praying  for  the  King  and  Royal  Family  in 
public  until  his  death  in  1782. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  serious  situation  in  trying 
times  the  element  of  humor  enters.  A  Convention  was 
about  to  be  held  in  Woodbury  in  1774,  and  Marshall 
writes  to  his  relatives  in  New  York: 

"The  Convention  is  to  be  held  at  my  house  this 
spring.  Aunts  promised  me  some  wine;  if  Aunts  in¬ 
tend  sending  any,  there  can  be  no  better  opportunity 
than  this.” 


Ill 

At  length  the  war  cloud  broke  and  the  Colonies 
were  severed  from  the  Mother  Country  and  Independ¬ 
ence  was  won.  Then  immediately  came  the  important 
action  by  the  Connecticut  clergy  to  secure  a  Bishop. 
That  had  been  dreamed  of  and  diligently  sought  after 
for  many  years.  It  had  even  been  asked  for  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  it  had  been  almost  accomplished 
before  the  death  of  "Good  Queen  Anne.”  The  cry 
for  a  Bishop  had  never  been  silent  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  The  need  was  known  in  England  but  action 
was  repeatedly  postponed.  There  was  indifference 
abroad  and  Puritan  and  political  objections  at  home. 
The  crisis  was  finally  met  here  in  this  Glebe  House  on 
the  ever  memorable  date,  March  25,  1783.  The  War 
had  reduced  the  number  of  the  Connecticut  clergy  to 
fourteen.  Chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Marshall 
a  voluntary  meeting  of  ten  of  these  was  held.  The 


object  of  the  meeting  was  kept  a  secret  even  from  their 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  laity.  Even  the  names  of 
the  courageous  ten  are  not  certainly  known.  According 
to  the  conjecture  of  the  late  Bishop  Williams,  they 
were,  besides  Marshall,  Jarvis  the  secretary,  and  Fogg 
whose  letter  about  it  is  preserved,  Mansfield  of  Derby, 
Hubbard  of  New  Haven,  Newton  of  Ripton,  now 
Huntington,  Scovill  of  Waterbury,  Clark  of  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Andrews  of  Wallingford,  and  Tyler  of  Norwich. 
Surely,  as  we  are  gathered  here  this  day,  we  ought  thus 
to  call  the  roll  of  these  heroes,  these  "faithful  and 
clear-sighted  men."  Life  had  not  been  an  easy  thing 
to  these  men  when  in  earlier  years  they  went  abroad 
to  be  ordained  and  returned  to  serve  at  the  post  of 
duty.  So  many  dangers  beset  a  clergyman  in  those  days 
that  when  Mansfield  sailed  for  England  to  receive 
Holy  Orders  his  sister  prayed  that  he  might  be  lost  at 
sea.  However,  he  had  charge  of  the  parish  at  Derby 
for  seventy-two  years  and  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety-six.  In  seeking  ordination  all  these  men  had 
done  the  heroic  thing,  and  in  electing  a  Bishop  again 
showed  the  same  brave  spirit,  in  this  house  and  in  this 
sacred  room  at  the  left  as  you  enter  the  building. 

It  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that  Marshall  in 
particular  took  his  life  in  his  hands  in  having  that 
meeting  held  in  this  place.  Although  no  records  of 
the  meeting  were  kept  the  result  is  well  known.  They 
chose  two.  The  first  was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning, 
formerly  of  Norwalk,  who  owing  to  age  and  infirmity 
afterwards  declined,  and  their  second  choice  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Seabury.  He  accepted,  although  he  was 


fully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
securing  consecration  and  what  great  sacrifices  he  would 
be  obliged  to  undergo.  Seabury  was  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  having  been  born  in  North  Groton,  near 
New  London.  His  father  had  turned  from  Congre¬ 
gationalism  to  Episcopacy,  been  ordained  in  England 
in  1732,  and  became  rector  of  the  parish  in  New  Lon¬ 
don  for  eleven  years.  The  Seaburys  were  descended 
from  John  Alden. 

As  with  Marshall  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  so  in  the  southeastern  corner,  they  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  religious  development  of  the 
Colony.  Two  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Prop¬ 
agation  of  the  Gospel  had  come  to  America  in  1702, 
and  spent  a  Sunday  in  New  London.  This  visit  led 
directly  to  the  founding  of  the  New  London  parish  in 
1725,  of  which  the  elder  Seabury  became  rector  in 
1732.  The  younger  Seabury  was  educated  at  Yale 
College  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1748,  with 
good  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  life.  Crossing 
the  ocean  he  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1753. 
Returning  to  this  country  he  ministered  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Long  Island,  and  in  the  War  as  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  King’s  Regiment.  He  was  eminent  in  abil¬ 
ity,  forceful  in  character,  both  firm  and  conciliatory 
in  relation  to  others,  and  possessed  outstanding  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  Episcopate.  After  trying  experiences 
in  England,  extending  through  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
Seabury,  on  November  14,  1784,  was  consecrated  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  He  landed  in  this  country  in  June, 


1785,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  this  very  month, 
as  the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  of  America,  and 
well  called  "The  Apostle  of  the  New  World.” 

IV 

We  have  traced  some  of  the  religious  influences 
which  combined  to  make  up  the  training  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut  and 
to  relate  this  Glebe  House  to  the  whole  situation. 

Into  this  heritage  entered  Marshall  and  Seabury, 
the  one  a  good  type  of  the  Connecticut  clergyman  with 
deep  convictions  born  of  hard  experience,  the  other 
to  become  also  a  good  type  of  a  real  Bishop  in  the 
Church  of  God,  free  from  entangling  alliances  of  a 
State  establishment.  The  choice  of  Seabury  in  this 
house  marks  the  great  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church ;  it  was  election  to  an 
office  believed  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  Church  as  the 
head  to  the  body,  it  was  a  spiritual  act  intended  to 
preserve  the  existence  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Sea- 
bury’s  consecration  at  Aberdeen  is  the  poetic  incident 
in  our  Church  History.  Thereby  a  free,  valid,  and 
purely  ecclesiastical  Episcopacy  passed  into  the  West¬ 
ern  World.  This  Glebe  House  is,  indeed,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  organized  Episcopal  Church  in  these 
United  States. 

May  it  stand  in  its  simple  dignity  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  and  be  held  sacred  by  all  devoted  Churchmen  and 
cherished  by  loyal  patriots  and  many  fellow  Christians. 
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